CIVILIZATION   AGAINST   DISEASE

diseases of heart and circulation take first rank and the mortality
from them is very high. Not content with just killing their victims,
these two groups of diseases handicap and disable them for long
periods of time, as do also arthritis, rheumatism and a number of
other chronic diseases.

Such chronic ailments have sometimes been called "wear-and-
tear diseases." They develop when the individual is getting older
and their course is accelerated by the stress and strain of modern
life. The machine simply breaks down. We may not be able to
prevent them entirely, but we may learn how to postpone them.
We can already prolong the life of such patients quite consider-
ably.

Thus medical science still has many great problems to solve, but
research is carried on vigorously in laboratories and at the bedside
of patients. Our medical schools are no longer mere teaching in-
stitutions but active centers of research. While the young student
is trained to be a physician, he is brought into close contact with
medical scientists who are engaged in research. He becomes a sci-
entist himself. Independent research institutions like the Rocke-
feller Institute for Medical Research in New York and Princeton
were established in the course of our century in a number of coun-
tries. They are supported either by public funds or by private en-
dowments. Modern scientific research is costly, but governments
should realize that money spent on medical research is a self-
liquidating investment that brings high dividends. Every medical
advance achieved reduces the incidence of illness and by preserv-
ing human lives saves society considerable financial outlay. It is a
truism to state that the prevention of illness is infinitely cheaper
than its cure, but it cannot be repeated often enough because
hardly any government acts according to this simple rule.

Health conditions have greatly improved in the economically
advanced countries and this is very gratifying, but we should never
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